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Public Confidence Always Detroit News’ Goal 


By LEE A WHITE 


of the Editorial Staff, The Detroit News 


aulienounel ‘to live up to the purpose of 
its founder, James E. Scripps, which 
was to publish a daily newspaper that 
would be at once accurate, enterprising, 
interesting, just, serviceable and wholesome. The 
ambition to attain these virtues is common to the 
great majority of men who have ventured to serve 
the public through the press; but such qualities are 
simpler of statement than they are of exemplifica- 
tion. They test the 





tional newspaper price was then five cents a copy), 
and at a time when it could be read. These con 
siderations dictated the foundation, and to this day 
influence the practice, of The Detroit News. 

As accuracy and independence were a religion 
with him, so brevity and brightness were a passion. 
Brief the stories in The News were, of necessity, for 
it was a tiny sheet, a four-page publication not 
much more than thirteen inches wide and less than 
twenty inches long. Today, when 64-page editions 

of the paper are com- 





judgment and the 
capacity of those exec- 
utives upon whom pub- 
ishers impose the re- 
sponsibility of produc- 
ing newspapers. 
ure, in whatever degree, 
is usually a mark of in- 
dividual rather than in- 


The Detroit News. 


Getting Acquainted 


Continuing its program of acquainting members of staff frequently reflect 
Fail- Sigma Delta Chi with the 
papers of America, The Quill publishes, herewith, a 
series of articles by members of the editorial staff of 


The frontispiece, on the opposite page, illustrates a 


mon and the pages 
nearly double the size 
of those in the early 
years, members of the 
various oustanding news- upon the paper’s 
growth away from this 
early ideal of compact 


stitutional weakness or 
error. 

When he started The 
Detroit News, August 
23, 1873, Mr. Scripps 
had as his journalistic 


typical front page of The Detroit News Home Edition. 
The Detroit News prints eight editions daily, varying its 
front-page make-up, of course, to fit the particular pur- 
poses of each edition. 

This series was arranged for through the co-operation 
of Mr. Lee A White, a member of the editorial staff of 
The Detroit News and former national president of 
Sigma Delta Chi. Mr. White wrote the first two articles 


ness and condensation. 
There is, however, a 
vast difference between 
the bulky newspapers 
of today and the blan 
ket sheets against 
which The Detroit 


background two years of the series. 





News at birth was a 








as a reporter in Chica- 
go and fourteen years 
as a reporter, manager and editor as well as part 
owner of Detroit newspapers. He was a reluctant 
participant in the publishing of hide-bound, party- 
shackled, stodgy and verbose “blanket sheets,” whose 
cost of production was too high, whose circulation 
was too low, and whose self-satisfaction was too 
great. In that day morning papers were dominant, 
and three existed in Detroit, serving the city and 
the state. Though there were then 20,000 families 
in the city, the total circulation of the three com- 
bined was only 12,000 to 13,000. He felt that the 
public needed and desired fresher news than they 
were getting, at a price within reason (the conven- 


strenuous protest. The 
modern papers, to 
which the proponents of brevity sometimes attach 
the old epithet, are large with substance rather 
than with words. The knowledge they impart is 
much more varied; the treatment much more in 
telligent and intelligible; the interest in their con 
tents much more general; a sense of humor much 
more apparent. 

The Detroit News was the first popular and low 
priced newspaper in Michigan, and by the instant 
success of its radical departure from newspaper 
conventions it not only won for its publisher suc- 
cess, but resulted in many publishers frankly fol- 
lowing the new model. The $30,000 that constituted 
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the total investment in The Detroit News would 
have been speedily dissipated had it followed the 
journalistic fashions of the day. Instead, though 
the founder was nearly ruined by his success in 
getting subscribers the first year, he earned $6,000 
the second and never thereafter knew doubt. His 
sound beginning netted the paper between 8,000 and 
9,000 circulation for the fourth issue, which was 
four to six times the city distribution of any con- 
temporary. His brightest dream was of 10,000 cir- 
culation—a figure that was quadrupled in ten years. 
No contemporary ever threatened the priority of 
his scintillating and fearless little publication, out 
of which grew the $10,000,000 corporation of today. 

Throughout its life The Detroit News has en- 
deavored to maintain absolute public confidence in 
the integrity of its news and the honesty of its con- 
victions. A first step in the building of this con- 
fidence was the establishment of the paper as non- 
partisan in politics, in a day when every editor was 
supposed to be committed irrevocably to one polit- 
ical organization or another. And from the begin- 
ning the founder was wont to state emphatically 
and sincerely to his editorial executives that there 
were “no lightning rods ;” that there were no favored 
individuals, organizations, corporations; that there 
were no restrictions, tacit or avowed, upon the 
editor’s prerogative of freedom to judge and to 
publish fact and opinion. 

Small capital, modest equipment and a slender 
staff could realize the ideal of the publisher of fifty 
years ago; but today the needs in each of these lines 
are magnified beyond the capacity of the average 
man to understand. Of the 1,363 employes now 
working within the walls of The News plant, which 
covers more than a city block, over 200 are on the 
news staff. Of these, forty-six are reporters and 
“rewrite men” working directly under the city ed- 
itor and his three assistants. These half hundred 
reporters do not include such specialists as the 
financial, sports, society, real estate, and various 
other writers whose time is occupied with the pro- 
duction of departmental matter. 


F this staff seems somewhat heavy, the explana- 

tion is easy to find. It lies primarily in the tra- 
ditional aspiration toward accuracy and _ service- 
ability. The goal of accuracy is attained at the 
price of a vast amount of labor and time; it eludes 
the hurried and hence necessarily superficial re- 
porter. And serviceability entails not only the 
time necessary to be accurate but a vast amount of 
patient and intensive research along lines that are 
not always fruitful in stories, though they may 
fortify the editor. 

There are, however, other occasions for a large 
staff. The Detroit News publishes eight editions 
daily, the first going to press at 9:00 in the morning, 
and the heaviest runs beginning around the noon 
hour. Pressure of time is, therefore, great during 
the hours of publication; and maintenance of a 24- 
hour reportorial and copy-reading service is es- 
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sential. The local staff covers not merely the City 
of Detroit, including the two “island cities” of 
Highland Park and Hamtramck that lie within its 
borders, but the entire metropolitan area which, due 
to the automobile, good roads and other advances in 
communication, is rapidly expanding by tens of 
miles. These factors of distance and frequency of 
editions account, too, for the employment of seven 
rewrite men. There is, in Detroit, no “city news 
service” to reduce the duplication of effort on 
routine news—and the originality of the contents 
of the daily newspapers. 

Fourteen men occupy themselves copyreading 
spot news, some of them dividing the long hours of 
the night, preparing copy for the early morning 
editions and protecting the paper from embarass- 
ment should extraordinary news break. 

GAIN indicative of the instrumentalities The 

News maintains to insure accuracy so far as 
it is insurable, there is the reference department 
consisting of the library and scraparium, in which 
twenty persons are constantly engaged in discover- 
ing, collating and dispensing information as needed 
by members of the staff. The library, beyond 
question the largest and best in the newspaper 
world, has approximately 20,000 carefully selected 
books on its shelves; and in the scraparium are a 
million clippings, as well as cuts, photographs and 
pamphlets in proportion, to serve the needs of the 
editorial departments. 

Possession of these resources is one thing; use 
another. That the employes utilize the reference 
department is readily demonstrable. Books are 
loaned in the library, both for office and home use, 
and a careful record maintained. Loans in 1924 
numbered 8,545, of which 5,250 are accounted for 
by the editorial department. Use of the library for 
reference purposes, not involving the removal of 
books from the library, is not so easily recorded, for 
the staff has free access to the shelves, and not all 
use is noted. Recorded use of books for reference 
purposes, during 1924, totalled 24,573. Calls upon 
the scraparium which were successfully responded 
to numbered 4,898 for clippings, 4,378 for photo- 
graphs, 2,052 for cuts, and 293 for pamphlets, dur- 
ing the same period. These figures are mounting 
from year to year and indicate, not merely the in- 
sistence of The News that men shall be as accurate 
us is humanly possible, but an eagerness upon the 
part of the staff to refute by practice the too com- 
mon charge that newspapers are indifferent in such 
matters. 


HE Detroit News maintains bureaus in Wash- 
ington, New York, London and Paris, to which 
one or more members of the staff are constantly as- 
signed, and in addition frequently sends correspond- 
ents traveling in foreign lands in search of news 
supplemental to that of the numerous services which 
furnish the bulk of foreign intelligence. 
The public is, in a very real and proper sense, the 
ultimate judge of the success of a newspaper in 
(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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“Extra Mural Activities” 
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Assume Important Role 


The Detroit News, Sensing a Public Duty Extending Beyond the Dissemination 
of News Has Taken Up Various Forms of Super-Service, a Few 
of Which Are Described in the Accompanying Article 


MOMEONE, raiding the lexicon of the col- 
leges, appropriated the phrase “extra 
mural activities” to the uses of journal- 
ism. He employed it to cover the mis- 
cellany of enterprises in which modern 
newspapers increasingly venture; enterprises not in- 
herently associated with the gathering of news and 
the venturing of opinions thereon, nor with the pur- 
veying of advertising space and finished newspapers. 
It was no Hindenburgian line of demarkation that 
he drew; for overnight the term was used to cover 
a multitude of activities traditional both to good 
reporting and intelligent circulation promotion. 

No newspaper which has the imagination requisite 
to successful engagement in this field of enterprise 
ever achieves a position which makes these “extra 
mural activities” unprofitable. The Detroit News 
has dominated its field from birth, and for many 
years has virtually had what the business office en- 
titles “a saturate circulation;” yet its circulation 
has constantly grown. It has kept faith with the 
old Detroit and kept pace with the new. With 
290,000 daily and 310,000 Sunday circuiation, more 
than ninety per cent of which is concentrated within 
the city and its suburbs, it distributes far more 
newspapers in this area than the number of ex- 
clusively English-speaking homes, and approaches 
the number of both English- and foreign-language- 
speaking families. Where approximately 100 per 
cent loyalty exists, the newspaper may expect to find 
new subscribers in any large number only as there 
are accessions to population by birth or influx. The 
newcomers will, in the estimation of the publishers, 
inevitably be readers of the paper if policies are 
pursued which hold steadfast those friends already 
won, and insure the patronage of their offspring— 
unto the third and fourth generation. 

All the experience and ingenuity of circulators 
cannot sustain the newspaper which forgets that its 
primary function is the discovery and publication of 
news and the presentation of opinion. Grant all the 
value that lies in well chosen features, pictorial or 
verbal, these are nevertheless added measure. Of 
two newspapers, each able to hold its own in the 
news field, that one with the greatest added value in 
features will of course have pronounced advantage. 
This is the axiomatic background of any discussion 
of “extra mural activities” of newspapers. These 
activities, appealing to the sense and sentiment of a 
community, win both spiritual and material sup- 
port. 

The results of enterprise are sometimes spectacu- 
lar beyond the expectation of those who conceived 





and executed them. A_ specific instance is The 
Detroit News Housing Service, instituted in the fall 
of 1923. A member of the editorial staff assumed 
the role of “Mr. Straphanger,” the average citizen. 
“Mr. Straphanger” set out to build himself a home; 
and in a series of published articles told of the steps 
taken in constructing a house in the most economical 
way, using whatever general contracting service and 
financing agencies then existed. The design of the 
home was worked out with great care; the specifi- 
cations were complete to the last detail. The house, 
worth approximately $11,000 at the time, was a 
demonstration of the economical achievement of an 
artistic success in sharp contrast to many homes 
then being built at greater cost. In the end, after it 
had been completely furnished, it was given away by 
The News to a hero of the public’s choice. So great 
was the interest in the building project that, accord 
ing to the estimates of the police who guarded the 
property when it was thrown open to the public, 
100,000 people visited and inspected it. Scores 
identically like it were constructed subsequently in 
various parts of the city. Pictures of it were re 
produced in various national magazines. A model 
of it was procured and exhibited in the College of 
Architecture of the University of Michigan as a 
lesson in good composition. Modified “Straphanger 
houses” as well as replicas are still under con- 
struction, and will be for years to come. 

But this “stunt” (if you please) was but the 
serious beginning and advertising of a larger pro- 
ject; the establishment of The Detroit News Hous 
ing Service. The News asked the Michigan Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects to appoint 
a committee to found a bureau which would prepare 
small house plans at cost. That organization ac- 
ceded to the request, and the Detroit Architects’ 
Small Homes Service Bureau was established. 

Three things The News set out to do, through its 
new service: (1) To make available, at cost, archi 
tect-drawn plans for homes of better architecture ; 
(2) to acquaint the public, through its columns, 
with the ways to finance a home on a monthly pay- 
ment plan; and (3) to publish cost data on every 
house featured in The News, this data arrived at by 
procuring competitive bids from no less than seven 
general contractors, covering both cash and deferred 
payment plans. To date (in less than three years 
from the conception of the idea) five million dollars 
worth of homes have been built in Detroit from 
plans furnished by this service. The fees for the 
plans, covering only cost, have been turned over to 
the architects who devised them. Two hundred and 
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fifty different designs are now available to the public, 
and additions are constant. 

Can anyone doubt the reader interest of the in- 
formation published concerning these homes in the 
fastest growing city in the world, and the fourth 
largest in the country? Or doubt the sense of grati- 
tude felt by those whom the service has helped to 
the realization of a common ideal? 


N the fall and winter of 1919, The News undertook 

to interest the people of Detroit in the food value 
of fish as a meat substitute. This would seem un- 
necessary in a metropolis situated on the great In- 
land Seas where fishing has been an industry almost 
since the day of Pere Marquette. Unfortunately for 
the public, the Great Lakes fish were selling at 25 
to 35 cents a pound; consumption, as ever, was in 
inverse proportion to prices, and commercial fishing 
was at low ebb. Nor was there lacking the intima- 
tion that there were large interests which were arti- 
ficially maintaining prohibitive prices. Meat was 
sky-high in price, and there were few families which 
had not markedly cut down its consumption. 

In October The News heard of direct-to-consumer 
sales of a Boston fish concern operating a large fleet 
of trawlers on the Atlantic. These sales were con- 
fined to a few Eastern towns neighboring Boston. 
The News discovered that it could co-operate with 
the fishermen so as to furnish freshly caught had- 
dock, hake, cod, flounders, blue-fish, sole, pollock, 
and other excellent food fish to Detroiters at much 
less than half the price of the coarsest cuts of meat 
and at approximately a third of the cost of Great 
Lakes perch, trout and whitefish, if bought on a 
cash-and-carry basis. With some trepidation a 
single carload was brought to Detroit and ordered 
on a siding where sales were to be handled direct 
from the car, under the firm rule that the price 
should be ten cents a pound, The News furnishing the 
publicity and receiving no fee of any kind for its 
services. 

The sequel was startling. The 25,000 pounds of 
fish in the first shipment, forty-eight hours out of 
the ocean, were snatched up in a trice, and hundreds 
turned away disappointed, with empty baskets. Next 
week three carloads came, and proved wholly in- 
sufficient. Public markets opened stalls to handle 
the crowds, and five carloads were brought the third 
week. Still too few; thousands were unable to buy. 
The Boston people, who didn’t think Detroit would 
buy ocean fish at any price, were convinced and 
brought ten carloads. Sale days were stretched 
from one to two; then to three a week; and for 
weeks trains of nine or ten extra large cars were 
brought to Detroit. At the peak, sales ran just 
short of a half million pounds a week. In the end 
The News had established the trade; the Boston 
concern had elaborated its organization until a 
hundred or more sales places were running, with 
retailers allowed a narrow but reasonable margin 
of profit, and finally a permanent local office was 
established. When the business was well grounded, 
The News withdrew, leaving it to the producers and 
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local merchants to maintain the trade developed. 

In the early part of 1922, when the high cost of 
living was a desperate problem, bread was out- 
rageously high. Everyone but the big bakers ad- 
mitted it. Conspiracy to keep up prices was 
charged. The public prosecutor was getting no- 
where with an investigation. The News believed 
the best answer to the bakers was to have bread 
made in the homes again; but secretly it doubted 
whether women still knew how to make bread. It 
decided to stimulate interest in bread-baking by 
offering $1,000 in prizes for the best loaf of bread 
and the recipe for making it. 


OTHING but the spectacle that terminated the 

contest need be mentioned. Twelve thousand 
loaves of bread came in one morning. It came at 
the rate of eighty loaves a minute. It came in 
limousines; it came in carts; it came tucked under 
the arm of an aged negress who rubbed shoulders 
with the mother of a statesman; it came in the 
hands of men, women and children in lines reaching 
for blocks and blocks in every direction. It covered 
the floor of the huge lobby, and then it piled into 
mountains (crushing many a hot and fragile loaf 
at the bottom); it poured into trucks and was 
guarded by policemen as it was wheeled around to 
the side of the building and passed through press- 
room windows, the lobby being inadequate to handle 
this curious bread line. The judges were swamped, 
and scores of volunteers were enlisted and hastily 
trained by the experts in the elimination of the 
impossible loaves. Delivery trucks had to be sent 
scurrying away to charitable institutions with the 
tons of good but less than perfect food that house- 
wives had lovingly made and pridefully submitted. 
There has never since been doubt as to the ability 
of Detroit women to make bread. 

A few years ago a spelling bee was born in the 
bonnets of a News executive and the superintendent 
of schools. It was a huge success. This year a 
national spelling bee, emulating that held in the 
public schools of Detroit under the patronage of 
The News, was organized, and The News partic- 
ipated. More than 268,000 children in the metro- 
politan area participated in the eliminations, and 
then came the finale. Against the judgment of 
conservatives of the staff, the vast Coliseum of the 
Michigan State Fair was engaged, with the Gov- 
ernor of the state to preside and other distinguished 
public and school officials participating. Thirty 
thousand people, mostly children (the police said 
35,000), swarmed into the huge building; the larg- 
est crowd ever under roof in Michigan without 
doubt; and probably greater than all the combined 
crowds that attended the other spelling bee finals 
in the national contest. 


gers of the world is familiar with something 
of the history and much of the merit of WWJ, 
The Detroit News radio broadcasting station, the 
first station broadcasting daily programs for the 
edification of the public, anywhere in the world. It 
began its daily broadcasts in the summer of 1920; 
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and many distinguished actors, authors, statesmen, 
musicians, poets, explorers, figured in the programs. 
Subsequently a little symphony orchestra, composed 
entirely of artist members of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, was engaged by The News to give con- 
certs each day over radio. An extradordinarily 
large staff of expert radio technicians gave service 
to the people directly and indirectly during the days 
when radio was a mystery to virtually everyone. 
The equipment of the station has always been the 
best that the science of invention could develop; the 
programs persistently a standard of excellence. 

Another enterprise which like radio programs 
extends beyond the normal sphere of influence of 
The News, even though more local, was the National 
Oratorical Contest on the Constitution—a wholly 
disinterested and unselfish enterprise in which 
more than a score of American newspapers par- 
ticipated in the interests of better citizenship. 
Michigan entered more than 350 high schools in 
this contest, surpassing any state in the country 
and in fact any newspaper’s allotted territory 
(some including several states). 

A type of service rendered by The News, by no 
means ephemeral in character, is the publication 
of books and pamphlets for free distribution, and of 
others offered at a merely nominal price. Of these 
the most pretentious are The Story of Detroit, by 
George B. Catlin, librarian of The News, and The 
Style Book of The Detroit News, edited by A. L. 
Weeks, literary editor. 

The Story of Detroit was run serially in The 
News in commemoration of its fiftieth anniversary, 
and then reprinted in a book exceeding 700 pages, 
buckram bound. It was offered to the public at $2, 
which was much less than cost, but copies were 
distributed free to all libraries in Michigan, all 
newspapers, and to every school, public, parochial, 
and private, in Detroit and vicinity. 


HE Style Book of The Detroit News was orig- 

inally devised solely for the use of the staff. 
Its general usefulness was obvious to newspaper 
folk, and a heavy demand was made upon the stock 
in reserve. The first edition was speedily ex- 
hausted, distribution having been free to news- 
papers, advertising men, schools, libraries, univer- 
sities, on request. The publication of a second and 
revised edition was necessary; but the cost of the 
book, which is elaborately indexed and bound in 
silk, was so great that The News was forced to 
charge $1.50 a copy for it to cover this expense but 
to yield no profit. A sacrifice was made in the 
interests of students and teachers of journalism, to 
whom the book was offered at $1. 

These books and these alone have been charged 
for. Reprints of important series of articles, the 
results of intensive investigations of public prob- 
lems chiefly, have been issued at frequent intervals, 
sometimes in numbers running as high as 50,000. 
Among these were “The Race Track Graft,” an ex- 
posure of the rottenness of handbooks and the de- 
bauchery occasioned by betting on the ponies (news 
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of which, incidentally, The News ceased to publish 
years in advance of Michigan’s prohibitory law) ; 
“Arms—and the Men,” brilliant interviews with 
and character sketches of the official and unofficial 
delegates to the Washington Armament Confer- 
ence; ““Michigan’s Millions of Idle Acres,” contain- 
ing a series of articles on the vanishing of the 
state’s famed forest, and reforestation problems re- 
sulting; “Washington in War Times,” of great in- 
terest in the days of the titanic struggle; “The A B 
C of Economics,” a timely contribution to discus- 
sion in the post-war days of the “high cost of liv- 
ing;” “The Collapse of the Patent Office,” an ex- 
posure of the condition and a plea for better sup- 
port of a great department of government, for 
which its officials were deeply grateful; “South 
America—Continent of Opportunities,” a selection 
of informative articles from a Spanish-speaking 
member of the staff who spent nearly two years on a 
roving assignment in South America. These and 
other similar publications have been distributed 
broadcast, without charge, and without limitation 
as to territory. 

Hits first few years of the existence of The News 

its founder was kept exceedingly busy raising 
capital to handle the wholly unexpected growth in 
circulation; but once that was attended to his 
eager mind reached out for things to do. He and 
his editor of an early day were responsible for the 
establishment of the Detroit Museum of Art, now 
the Institute of Arts, and from that day The News 
has given the utmost sympathy and support to the 
upbuilding of the aesthetic interests of the city. 

In 1889 The News projected the idea of the 
Workingmen’s Mission to Europe, in which it was 
assisted by papers then associated with it—though 
it should be emphasized now that The News has no 
connection with any other paper or papers pub- 
lished anywhere. The mission consisted of fifty 
expert mechanics and tradesmen who were sent, at 
the time of the Paris Exposition, to Europe to 
travel in the old capitals of art and to discover the 
spirit if not the secrets of the master craftsmen in 
industrial arts of the old world. The success of this 
mission would call for a separate chapter. 


MONG the greatest services The News has 

rendered is the thirty-year fight, successfully 
concluded, in the interests of the municipilization 
of public utilities, notably the street railway system. 
This fight, carried on against every degree and kind 
of private and public opposition, is an instance of 
the indomitable will of a newspaper; and the trans- 
cendency of its power, bonorably achieved and hon- 
orably employed. 

These are a few of hundreds of interesting enter- 
prises in which The Detroit News has engaged; 
enterprises not by any means always original, nor 
perhaps the product of any special genius, but 
which public confidence and interest have assisted 
to success. In them The News has taken pleasure 
and pride; and it has not failed to profit—as have 
the people it serves. 
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Church Department Calls For Service 
By CHARLES D. CAMERON 


Editor of the Church Department, The Detroit News 


fk Church Department of a newspaper 
should from the first adopt toward the 
forces in its field a policy of the broad- 
est co-operation. In the school of the 
police reporter, from which nearly all 
real journalists are developed, the sole reportorial 
aim is getting printable news and getting it first. 
In the strictly news field the securing of the earliest 
information for the eager public must be a main 
purpose. 

But in specialized departments, a newspaper with 
a conscience must feel that it has a larger oppor- 
tunity than the mere accumulation of current inci- 
dent. A department devoted to the schools should 
be operated in the service of educational ideals. A 
business section should be guided by policies helpful 
to sound and honorable commercial methods. The 
ideal church department should likewise be gov- 
erned by a spirit which will hasten the coming of 
the ideal church. 

The spirit of the church page must take the place 
of the policy in other departments. Even in educa- 
tional and business departments a newspaper may 
be an advocate of certain lines of action in prefer- 
ence to others. But a secular newspaper church 
page cannot properly be Protestant or Catholic or 
Jewish—it cannot be Fundamentalist or Modernist 
in a factional sense. Rather it must strive to give 
the fullest opportunity for spiritual self-expression 
to the Catholic, Protestant and Jewish and other 
religious forces in the community. It must not set 
itself, as a department, to decry the Modernism 
which earnest exponents regard almost as a new 
revelation, or Fundamentalism whose principles are 
cherished by others as truth eternally new. 

The best way to fulfill the highest functions of a 
church department is by methods in which the 
training of a police reporter may be an advantage. 
This is to maintain a news ideal for religious news. 
Not many sermons are news, though now and then 
one is good news indeed. Syndicated Sunday 
School lessons are features which cannot take the 
place of news. Everyone reads a newspaper for the 
same thing, for current information on current 
events, though one may turn first to the stock 
market and another might be first interested in the 
latest adventures of a strip-cartoon hero. Many 
people deeply interested in church matters do not 
turn to the church page, because there may be a 
long sermon about Nebuchadnezzar and no space 
for the new peal of bells in the Fourcourners Meet- 
ing House. To draw readers to a church page one 
should do what is done by the sporting editor in 
his sphere. The sporting editor keeps the public 
advised on coming events, he prints recent achieve- 
ments in box scores, he keeps in mind the larger 





claims of professionals and also the rights of ama- 
teurs, and tries to give just attention to a chess 
game played by two men alone and a football con- 
test with eighty thousand spectators. 

So the church editor must consider the great and 
the small in his own field. He cannot make a just 
and satisfying decision if he merely determines that 
a certain clergyman is an important man in an 
important place, and therefore should always be 
presented in strong light—and that another man is 
unimportant and scarcely calls for mention. The 
only standards which can guide a church editor 
are news standards. The church page should be 
governed by these as rigidly as the great Page One 
itself. Then the man or woman interested in the 
progress of religion will know the events in that 
sphere as a reader of Page One knows the chief 
event of the day. 

Sometimes a man of eminence takes a distinct 
side on an issue. This is news because of the 
eminence of the man, so long as the newspaper does 
not seem to be urging this particular issue when 
it is one of religious difference. Sometimes an ob- 
scure minister may devise a church plan of interest 
and value to all religious workers. This is news 
because of the plan. 

The church page should be broad and inclusive, 
because the interest of the church-page reader is 
broad and inclusive. Even a man whose individual 
views would be described as “narrow,” is interested 
in what is done by other denominations outside the 
range of his own concern. Catholics, Protestants, 
Jews, become acquainted through the newspapers 
with leaders in one another’s field. 

The sporting editor handles his many classes and 
varieties of sporting items with a controlling sense 
of news value strengthened by a spirit of sports- 
manship. The page upholds sportsmanship in all 
fields of organized recreation. So the church page 
must recognize the existence, in many, of the re- 
ligious sentiment, and should be a “friend and 
helper of all who would live in the Spirit.” What- 
ever organization or institution is planned to help 
religion and morality, whatever is intended to con- 
tinue and enlarge faith, hope and charity, without 
partiality or propaganda, is good material for a 
church department. 

In general it can be said that the church depart- 
ment is not a special department in journalism— 
it is merely general journalism applied to the 
events connected with the battle against evil, just 
as police reporting deals so much with events con- 
nected with the battle against good. The church 
department should aid all churches in all ways. 
Just as the first page gives to a busy man a glimpse 


(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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Amateur Games Revolutionize Sports Pages 
By H. G. SALSINGER 


Sports Editor, The Detroit News 


SHE first prize fights were held in stables 
and in the rear of bar-rooms in Eng- 
land. The slim crowds that watched 
them came from the lowest social caste. 

Forty years ago, when organized pro- 
fessional baseball was ten years old, the patrons of 
the sport did not include the professions and a ball 
park was considered an unfit place for women. 

Twenty years ago golf and tennis were considered 
games for the effeminate. The man who played 
either was in disgrace. 

Thirty years ago the newspaper sports writer 
was, in the majority of instances, a man who got 
his news, his opinions and what we now call back- 
ground, in the saloons of his native village, town 
or city. Most of them were confirmed drunkards, 
the penalty they paid 
to their professional 





number of leading editors went to the extreme of 
making it the most important. Where until recent- 
ly the sports page was a neglected necessity, it 
became a distinct asset. 

The vast popularity of sports in the country 
today is due to this sudden desire to feature the 
sports sections of the newspapers. There was no 
limit to the journalistic skill employed in developing 
sports sections. The staffs were built up, often at 
the expense of other departments. 

Professional sports having been placed on a new 
basis that won popular patronage for them and 
made million dollar “gates” at professional boxing 
bouts possible, the public has, in the last few years, 
developed a desire for what may be called “self 


expression” in sports. People were no_ longer 
satisfied to sit and 
watch two individuals 





pursuits. 
Thirty years ago the 
sports department of a 


The Changing Audience 


or two sets of individ 
uals perform but 
wanted to perform 


newspaper had com- , ' , themselves. To this 
s Few newspaper audiences have changed either in : : 

paratively little im- numbers or types as greatly as has the audience ad- desire may be attrib 
portance in the jour- dressed by the sports editor. Bearing, as they did in uted the vast enroll- 


former years, an odium 


nalistic scheme of 
things. The _ sports 
editor or the members 
of the sports staff were 
noted for their ability 
to mix with the rougher 
element rather than 
for any ability to write. 


the newspaper. 
Salsinger, 





that greatly 
popularity and development, professional sports offered 
little of value to the producers of newspapers. 


Today, the sports department has, probably, a greater 
following than has any other specialized department in in 
And in the accompanying article, H. G. 
recognized as one of the country’s leading 
sports writers, and editor of The Detroit News sports 
pages, tells how and why this change was brought about. 


curtailed their 


ment in publie and pri- 
vate school sports and 
the enormous 
municipal 
intra-mural programs 
and the great numbers 
of men and women that 
are now playing tennis 


increase 
sports, 








There came a gradual 
change. The apostles of the wide open spaces 
began operating. Patronizing sports assumed a 
popular appeal. Boxing arose from a low drink 
hall sport to a pastime generously and enthusiastic- 
ally patronized by the nobles, aristocrats and pro- 
fessions. Baseball was relieved of its vulgar 
touches and supplied with a code of ethics. The 
public gradually adopted tennis as a sport of ad- 
mirable competitive qualities and strong men began 
swinging golf clubs. 

With this change in sports came a change in 
sports reporters. Newspaper editors, feeling the 
trend of the public fancy, discovered a new field for 
public service. They began selecting the most able 
writers on their staffs and assigning them to sports. 
Many of the foremost editors signed writers en- 
gaged in magazine work and employed them ex- 
clusively in the sports departments. Several well- 
known authors were enlisted in the job of writing 
sports news. 

The sports department in a few years became one 
of the most important in the newspaper circle. A 


and golf, rowing and 
sailing boats, playing handball, racquets and squash 
racquets and the several other outdoor and indoor 
games. 

This change in public taste is bringing a change 
in the contents of the sports pages. For years they 
have been devoted almost exclusively to reporting 
professional sports events and “playing them” 
above every other kind of news. The newspapers 
are in the habit of printing two- and three-column 
wide cuts of some third- or fourth-rate boxer who 
lacks even a common school education, or a four 
column cut of a professional ball player who is 
batting .367, while I doubt whether these same 
newspapers would print a one-column cut of the 
scientist who invents a cure of cancer. I have 
seen hundreds of two- and three-column cuts of 
Adrian C. Anson, whose two gifts in sport were 
ability to hit a light ball a long way and profuse 
profanity at a period some thirty years in the 
past, but I do not remember ever seeing a news 
paper picture of Lister, who made the world a 
safer place to live in, and I have seen but few pic 
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tures of Burbank, who made the world a more 
beautiful place to live in. Rembrandt died in 
poverty but William Harrison Dempsey, who will 
never be anything better than a second-class heavy- 
weight boxer, demands $500,000 to step into the 
ring and box for forty-five minutes. 

The newspaper serves the public. Its main job 
is to give people what they want and as long as the 
public is willing to pay more than a million dollars 
to see a fellow like Dempsey, who was an ordinary 
hobo until he got into boxing, and a fellow like 
Firpo, who was a dock worker and bottle washer 
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is being lost in baseball. The man who represents 
Boston in the National League would much rather 
represent New York or Pittsburgh if given the same 
money that he gets in Boston. 

This home pride in a baseball team has always 
seemed to me a shallow and quite often a ridiculous 
thing. I do not believe that there are sixteen 
players in the two major leagues who were born in 
the cities they represent. All want to belong to the 
team’ that pays the best salaries or the team that 
has the best chance of finishing in first or second 
place in the annual pennant races. The ball players 





in an Argentine drugstore 
before he engaged in box- 
ing, whale each other 
less than five minutes as 
the public did at the Polo 
Grounds in New York 
two years ago, then the 
public is evidently much 
interested in sports. If 
the public interest in 
sport is far out of pro- 
portion, as I have tried to 
show it to be, then the 
matter is in other hands 
than those of the news- 
paper editors. Their aim 
is to give the public what 
it wants, and there you 
are. 

The newspapers have 
helped create this lop- 
sided condition by sup- 
port and not by instiga- 
tion, but the wind has 
taken another direction 
again and the sports 
pages are shaping a new 
course. Since the public 
is showing a liking for 
playing the game as well 
as seeing the game played, 
the aim of the newspapers 
is to concern themselves 
chiefly with amateur 


sport. 








The Best Laid Plans— 


Quill readers who anticipated that this issue of 
the Sigma Delta Chi magazine would be devoted 
to an historical account of the fraternity’s de- 
velopment, must surely feel, after glancing through 
these pages and finding nothing resembling a his- 
tory, that the veracity of The Quill editor can well 
be questioned. 

But the announcement of the history number 
as published in the May issue was written in all 
sincerity—and there would have been such a 
number had the executive council and officers of 
the fraternity not deemed it wise—and properly so 
—to publish the history next spring when finances 


will permit the production of a much better book. - 


The history is really on its way, however, and 
those who are eager to hear the fraternity’s skel- 
etons come clanking from the closet, to see the 
successes and failures of Sigma Delta Chi paraded 
in print before public gaze, need but await the 
coming of spring. 

Historian Mitchell V. Charnley has had to delve 
into all the files available, to scout through dusty 
attics and musty cellars to assemble the necessary 
data but he now has virtually everything well in 
band. The one big and serious problem he has 
had to face is the lack of early copies of The 
Quill. It so happens that only meagre records 
are available for certain years of the fraternity’s 
existence and Historian Charnley must depend on 
old copies of The Quill for his information. 


So if you are one of those conscientious fellows 
who have tucked away copies of the magazine, 
won't you co-operate in this work by sending all 
magazines you have that were published prior to 
this year to Historian Charnley, 2704 Rochester 
Ave., Detroit, Michigan? 








are hired performers and 
the home town pride bus- 
iness never enters into 
their reckoning. 

The atmosphere in pro- 
fessional sports is far dif- 
ferent from that in ama- 
teur sports. The reason 
that college football 
draws such enormous 
crowds and provides the 
thrills that it does, is be- 
cause in college football 
you find a spirit and 
effort that is never appar- 
ent in professional play. 
The college man is fight- 
ing for love of college, 
classmates, glory. He has 
something to, fight for. 
The professional has noth- 
ing to fight for. His one 
objective is the salary and 
there has never been a 
man who worked himself 
into a successful position 
by working for nothing 
more than pay. 

Professional boxing pre- 
sents the same condition. 
There are few boxing 
bouts worth seeing except 
the championship 
matches. Here the cham- 
pion is forced to fight for 





Baseball is losing patronage and there is no 
longer the interest in the game that it carried even 
a few years ago. The public is being weaned away 
from the professional diamond. Club owners are 
wondering why. Some blame the lively ball that 
has been used in the last five years, others blame 
the lack of interest on golf, others say it is the 
automobile. There are a number of reasons besides 
these. The chief reason is that the public is leaning 
toward amateur sport and gradually giving its pat- 
ronage to the sport-for-sport’s-sake offerings. The 
public is reaching the conclusion that professional 
baseball is really a professional amusement enter- 
prise. Players are hired just as actors are. The 
aim of the player is to get as much money as pos- 
sible for his services. The home town pride theory 


the glory and fortune that his title means to him. 
He is fighting for high financial stakes but he is 
also fighting for something more. 

The spirit of the game is on the surface at nearly 
any amateur match. It is the spirit of play, of 
competition. Here you have the personal expression 
that the psychologists tell about. It is a spirit that 
is catching the public, and while professional sports 
have dropped in interest the amateurs are rapidly 
gaining. 

Since the interest lies in amateur sports, in play 
for play’s sake, the columns of the sport pages are 
becoming filled with the news of amateurs. The 
newspapers are doing what they have always done, 
catering to the public taste, and that taste lies more 
and more in the amateur field. 





———— 
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The Journalist Fiction Writer 
By J. BERG ESENWEIN 


Editor of The Writer’s Monthly 






trained many brilliant writers of fic- 
tion. Why, then, do so many news 
paper men knock in vain at the deere 
of the magazines? 

It is, I believe, because they do not uniformly 
capitalize their advantages, on the one hand, and 
because they fail to recognize their handicaps. As 
a consequence, they too rarely work intelligently to 
overcome the obstacles that are inherent in their 
daily work. 

The worth-while journalist does not enter upon 
his calling with a 
cocky conviction that 


Now all this training, with much more that I 
have no time even to touch upon, is of tremendous 
worth to the journalist as a potential fiction writer. 
But does he realize it? Only in part, I am con- 
fident, judging from the hundreds of newspaper 
folk with whom I have talked and corresponded on 
the subject. 

But before pointing out the specific way in which 
these advantages are of value to him as an embryo 
author of stories, it is important to recognize the 
clear handicaps that newspapermen suffer in their 
attempts at fiction. 

First, there is the 





he is to the manor 
born; he realizes that 
he must make himself. 
This sensible attitude 


naturally finds him Dr. Joseph Berg Esenwein, editor of The Writer’s 


A Man of Experience 


habit of probing always 
for facts and the fear 
of letting fancy have its 
rein. “Why don’t ed- 
itors take this story?” 
demands many a jour- 


alert to pick up the 
“how” of his new work, 
and so at length he 
learns to apply to the 
specific problems of 
newspaperdom what- 
ever of disciplined 
knowledge he has 
gained in college or in 
the school of journal- 
ism. 

For one thing, he 
soon begins to pick out 
the vital and signifi- 
cant from the mass of 


Monthly and head of the literary department of The 
Home Correspondence School, is recognized as one of the 
leading authorities on the subject of fiction writing. In 
addition to his wide experience as an educator, Dr. 
Esenwein has been active in an editorial capacity. He 
was manager of Booklovers’ Magazine, 1903-5, and editor 
and manager of Lippincott’s Magazine, 1905-14, following 
which he took up his present duties as editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. 


Dr. Esenwein’s books which are of principal interest 
to writers include, Writing the Short Story, Lessons in 
the Short Story, Short-Story Masterpieces, Studying the 
Short Story, The Art of Versification, Writing the Photo- 
play, The Art of Story Writing, Writing for the Mag- 
azines, and Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them. 
Dr. Esenwein has also contributed more than one hun- 
dred critical summaries to Charles Dudley Warner's 
Library of the World’s Best Literature. 


In the accompanying article which Dr. Esenwein has 
written especially for The Quill, he stresses the principal 


nalist. “It is true—so 
true that I could name 
every place and char- 
acter, and prove every 
statement.” 

But, it must be re- 
torted, fact and fiction 
are not one. Fiction 
must be shot through 
with the strands of 
fact, but it not only is 
not fact but it must not 
be fact. There is likely 
to be a vital difference 
between fact and truth. 


facts which confront 
him; to weigh the value 
of inferences; to es- 


to fiction writing. 





weaknesses displayed by newspaper men when they turn 


So one of the first les- 
sons that the news- 








timate motives; to dis- 

trust first appearances; to seek always for the 
human interest, and to distinguish between mere 
fact and that which is news. 

Soon or late, if he is destined to become a suc- 
cess, the newspaper man finds all these things deep- 
ening into subconscious tendencies in his mind, and 
of course they show more and more in his product. 

On the score of actual writing, the journalist 
daily trains himself in the art of compression, in 
vivid yet not too colorful phrasing, in the precision 
and clearness of his sentences, and in the accurate 
denotation and connotation of his individual words. 

In the composing of his news or feature story, he 
trains his sense of drama, of what really matters 
in human life, and all the while he senses—though 
he rarely pronounces upon—the finer values of heart 
and morals. 


writer needs to learn is 
how to fictionize his 
facts, how to liberate the greater reality that lies 
almost never on the surface of a sequence of 
events and, when dramatically handled and fiction- 
ally constructed, cause it to emerge to the reader 
as a true-seeming short-story, novelette or novel. 
The second handicap that needs to be overcome 
is the average news-artist’s lack of training in 
elaboration unless he has had some experience in 
reporting important events or occasions, and is him 
self “big” enough to warrant printing his name in 
connection with, say, his story of a gigantic dis- 
aster, an international complication, or a great con- 
vention, all his training is in compression, and com- 
pression has its demerits as well as its merits in the 
writing of fiction. The short-story writer is a weaver 
of fabrics in design, not an apothecary making a 


(Continued on page twenty-three) 
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pig a choice opprobrium has been hurled at 
the proverbial cub reporter who, after having 
been assigned a wedding, returned to the city editor 
without a story but with an alibi that has since 
made him famous—“I couldn’t get any story be- 
cause the bride was murdered just before the cer- 
emony was to take place.” 

And because he failed to see in the newly created 
situation a story that would have put any wedding 
account among the classified ads, this now histori- 
cal figure has taken place with the strange gentle 
man who provided news by biting the dog instead 
of letting the dog bite him. Both these characters 
have not only carved for themselves a distinct niche 
in the profession of journalism but they have also 
provided college professors with examples which 
bear the same relation to the student that the bug- 
a-boo man or goblin bears to the wayward infant. 

We concede that the embryo news writer erred 
miserably when he failed to scent the value of the 
murder story and we would seriously recommend 
that his olfactory organ be treated so that he might 
justifiiably be classed with those who have noses- 
for-news, for, of course, one can’t be a reporter un- 
less he be properly provided with a nose-for-news, 
can he? But conceding these things, we go no fur- 
ther in the condemnation of this abused figure—in 
fact from that very point we come to his rescue and 
even give him a friendly and encouraging slap on 
the back—not because he saw no news in a crime 
story, Mr. Reformer—but because he had sense 
enough, even though that sense be unconscious to 
himself, to not bluff through a story nor attempt 
to write a story on a subject about which he knew 
nothing and on a situation he was far too inex- 
perienced to handle. 

Bluffing in the newspaper game corresponds in 
no way to bluffing in poker. You may hold a sickly 
pair of deuces in poker and make the other fellow 
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think you have a straight flush. But the city editor 
has the cards stacked against you—he can read the 
backs just as easily as the faces and he knows your 
hand as well, yes even better, than you do. 

Now compare this cub reporter about whom we 
have been writing, with the seasoned star who, dis- 
daining to attend the nuptial ceremony, called up 
ahead of time and: got all the dope in advance 
even down to the number of orchids in the bride’s 
bouquet. He wrote a touching story, you will re 
member, elaborating in the customary society 
phrases on the manner in which the Miss Mathilda 
Brown became Mrs. Joshua Jones, nee Mathilda 
Brown. Yes, he wrote a beautiful story and would 
have got away with it if the rival paper hadn’t 
come out with a banner head stating in rather 
grewsome terms that the bride-to-be was murdered 
instead of married—lilies instead of orchids. 

So, perhaps, our cub reporter didn’t pull such a 
Merkle after all, eh what? . 

The practice of bluffing a news story, taking 
things for granted instead of ferreting out the 
truth, writing on subjects about which nothing or 
only a few of the facts are known, is far more 
serious, more open to condemnation and ridicule 
than the act committed by the proverbial cub who 
saw no story in the murder. And it is a practice 
that has brought and will continue to bring re- 
porting careers to an abrupt and disgraceful end. 

Take, for example, the young and enthusiastic re- 
porter who professed a thorough knowledge of base- 
ball in order that he would be chosen for an opening 
on the sports desk. He figured anyone could write 
up a baseball game and he laughed up his sleeve 
(figuratively) when he was chosen for the position 
and sent to cover a big league game. He decided 
to add suspense to his story—to make his yarn so 
dramatic and full of action that it would stand out 
as the prize story of the year. His intentions were 
good but his story, in part, ran as follows: 

“Victory for the Reds seemed almost hopeless for 
within a few minutes the great gong would sound 
and the game would close. 

“‘Now boys, you mustn’t get discouraged. As 
long as there are a few minutes left, there is hope,’ 
encouraged their captain. 

“There were two men down and only five minutes 
to quitting time. A tall, manly looking fellow took 
the base. He had a look of determination in his 
light gray eyes as he strongly grasped the bat and 
stood with his eye on the pitcher. Cheer after 
cheer rose to the lips of his teammates, ‘Rah, rah, 
rah, rah, rah! Do your bit Ernest, old fellow, show 
your grit!’ 

“The pitcher threw a sharp, swift upper curve but 
the second ball seemed more to his liking for as it 
came he straightened himself, threw his shoulders 
back and struck the ball with a force that seemed 
to send it to nowhere. 

“Heedless of the cries, Ernest kept on and on but 
when only a few inches from the home base the ball 
came whizzing behind him. It looked is if it might 
have been aimed at his head for it struck Ernest 
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just behind the right ear and he fell with a thud. 
The last he remembered was touching the base with 
his muddy hand and hearing the crowd cheering as 
if mad, ‘What’s the matter with Ernest? He’s all 
right! Rah, rah, rah! On examination it was 
found that Ernest had broken his leg.” 

Honest now, which is the boob, the cub who lost 
a good chance to write about a wedding or this 
alleged sports writer who thinks baseball is operated 
by an alarm clock and that big league players go 
running around shouting “Come on Ernest! ?” 

It is the toying with facts either through the 
medium of bluffing or writing 
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ICTOR Fremont Lawson, national honorary 

member of Sigma Delta Chi and an outstand- 
ing figure in the newspaper realm of America, has 
passed on. 

To members of the newspaper profession, the 
mention of Mr. Lawson’s name calls to mind that 
great institution, The Chicago Daily News, which 
ever will remain as a monument to his unswerving 
independence and the sagacity and great energy 
with which he applied himself to his journalistic 
duties. It was in July 1876 that Mr. Lawson took 
over the business management of The Chicago Daily 
News, which had previously 





on subjects about which one 
knows nothing, that has 
brought that odius exclama- 
tion, “Oh, that’s just a news- 
paper story!” Thus does bluff- 
ing prove a boomerang causing 
the public to lose faith in the 
newspaper and the newspaper 
to lose confidence in its re 
porters. 

Take as a final example of the 
extents to which bluffing can 
lead one, the cub reporter’s 
story of an exhibition airplane 
flight. He realized that he 
knew nothing about airplanes, 
had seen a plane only at a dis- 
tance, but he figured that with 
the few facts he gleaned from 
the aviator he would be able to 
produce a story that would 
thrill his readers. He did—and 
who wouldn’t be thrilled by a 
story built up on such imagin- 
ings as the following para- 
graph reveals: 

“But before Aviator Cox 
could reach his landing field 
and safety, a heavy fog crept 





Public Appreciation 


I stayed up till past two-thirty, 
When the yarn was due to break, 
I was cold and wet and dirty, 
Every bone possessed an ache. 
I was hungry—hadn’t eaten 
Since at noon the day before, 
But I swore I'd not be beaten, 
So I stuck ten hours or more. 


'Twas a feature—booze was flowing, 
Meant a scoop—I'd got the tip 
From old Squint Eye, who was crowing 
How he'd give the cops the slip. 
Well, I got the dope, and brother, 
There were loads of booze and men, 
And you'll never see another 
Yarn as good as that again. 


I supposed the town would revel 
In the scandal I had stirred, 
But, now isn’t it the devil? 
Here’s the comment that I heard :— 
“Just some fool reporter’s ditty.” 
“Folks with sense won't give it heed.” of 
“Couldn't happen in OUR city.” 
“Can't believe a thing you read.” 


been established by Mr. Mel- 
ville S. Stone. In 1888 Mr. 
Lawson purchased Mr. Stone’s 
interest in the paper and be- 
came sole proprietor. He made 
his paper absolutely independ- 
ent and that at a time when 
newspapers were having diffi- 
culty breaking away from 
party ties. This independent 
policy, however, enabled Mr. 
Lawson on many occasions to 
serve valiantly in the munic- 
ipal elections of his city as 
well as in the political cam- 
paigns of the state of Illinois. 

Members of the newspaper 
profession will also always as- 
sociate the name of Victor Fre 
mont Lawson with The As- 
sociated Press. In addition to 
being one of the founders, Mr. 
Lawson served for more than 
twenty-five years as a director. 
Under his guidance and that 
his associates, this great 
news distributing organization 
developed from an humble be- 
ginning to its present un- 








in from the ocean and blotted 
out the earth completely. Hoping to establish his 
location, Cox forced his plane toward the ground 
and was swooping downward at a rapid rate when 
suddenly there loomed up before him and less than 
a hundred yards away a church steeple. Blowing 
his fog horn to warn those within the church of the 
impending disaster, Aviator Cox started heaving 
his sandbags overboard. The plane rose immediate- 
ly and, luckily for this intrepid flyer, whirred over 
the steeple, missing it by inches.” 

Certainly a person wouldn’t be so cruel as to 
inform the budding young journalist that fog 
horns, sandbags, and airplanes are not close 
associates. 

So if you must choose either to go back to your 
city editor without a story or to bluff along on some- 
thing about which you know nothing, just remember 
that the cub reporter who failed to get the murder 
yarn wasn’t such a sap after all. 


disputed strength. 

In private life, Mr. Lawson was recognized as one 
of the most unassuming of men. In spite of his age, 
which was seventy-five, Mr. Lawson persisted in 
taking an active part in the affairs of The Daily 
News. Although his charities were known to have 
been large, he carefully kept them a secret, giving 
only with the understanding that knowledge of his 
aid was never to become public property. 

His will, recently made public, stands as evidence 
of his generosity. 

Among the hundreds of tributes to Mr. Lawson 
that have been voiced since his death, probably that 
of Vice President Dawes serves best to mark the 
deceased journalist in the hearts of newspaper men: 

“The death of Mr. Lawson is an irreparable loss 
to Chicago and Illinois and to American Journal- 
ism,” said the Vice President. “He has demon- 
strated that dignity, high pressure, cleanliness, and 
conviction in journalism are not incompatible with 
great business success,” 
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Capitalizing On The Great Outdoors 


By HOWARD J, PERRY 


Outing and Automobile Editor, The Tacoma Ledger 


}HIS is a moving age, literally as well as 
figuratively. That fact is patent. In 
other words the world is on the go. 
Whether it is a craze of the moment 
or a fundamental principle long im- 
bedded in our natures and now offered an outlet 
through the medium of the automobile, is hard to 
say. I will take the latter point of view and main- 
tain that we are all at heart a Ulysses, or a Colum- 
bus or a Magellan and that the automobile has made 
it possible for us to realize on this inherent trait. 

Therefore when you have a condition like that 
with the South trading places with the North, the 
East with the West and the mountain people with 
the valley residents and 





and the outers would be the very ones interested in 
the automobile. The combination would be excel- 
lent, he declared, and won. 

The next step was the establishing of a where-to- 
go department. It was evident that a service similar 
to this should be inaugurated where the readers 
could get accurate information by telephone or 
letter or personal call, on the various places of 
interest and, of course, offering an excellent leverage 
on the advertisers, who could detect results from 
their advertising. 

Up to this point it was purely an advertising 
department job. The question of filling the remain- 
ing thirty per cent on each page with news was not 

given a great deal of 





so on, there is bound 
to be a mutual topic of 
interest —“‘Where to 
Go.” 

To the advertising 
manager looking for 
the number of lines per, 
this is his cue. He 
takes the stage with his 
“Where to Go” depart- 
ment and starts his ad- 
vertising solicitors out 
to comb the entire list 
of possibles, who might 
have something to sell 
this mob of scenery 
seekers. The result is 
the outing department 
with possibilties, when 


pages. 


the other professions. 





Cracking the Hard Ones 


In your career as a reporter have you ever had any 
novel experiences trying to get a story out of someone ly 
who didn’t want to give it to you? Or in covering your 
regular run have you devised a short-cut method of 
getting the news—have you discovered some means of 
“educating” your news sources so that picking up the 
essential facts comes easy? 

For if you have—or if you have any pet schemes or 
ideas that make the reporter’s life a bit easier, a bit 
more pleasant—The Quill wants to know all about it. 
And sometime, just as soon as possible, the letters that 
this announcement brings in will be published in these 


You know, if everybody co-operates, it might be pos- 
sible to make newspaper work as enjoyable as some of 


thought. The long 
shears and messy 
paste pot could serve 
that duty well. 

It did the first and 
second season. Actual- 
everybody adver- 
tised. The list of pros- 
pects included besides 
the resorts, bathing 
suit manufacturers, ice 
cream companies, 
sporting goods stores, 
etc. It was indeed the 
land of milk and honey 
and what is more the 
“goers” went. 

But the tide began to 
lower and the old snag 








they are considered, 
that make one gasp in amazement and the business 
office lick its lucrative chops. 

Nature bountifully planned the Puget Sound 
country as a summer playground for the rest of 
the country. That statement has ceased to be an 
advertising slogan and has become a fact. Within 
the past three years with the advent of extensive 
highway improvement, resorts big and little have 
sprung up from the tops of the Cascades to the 
shores of the Sound. 

Viewing this array of chicken dinner inns, swim- 
ming and picnic places as well as hundreds of lodges 
of various sizes and conveniences, it would indeed be 
an apathetic publisher who could not immediately 
see untold possibilities. 

The Tacoma Sunday Ledger entered the field. 
When the question arose where the outing section 
should be placed, the automobile editor came forth 
with his department. He argued that his particular 
readers were the very ones who would be outers 


appeared. The “goers” 
returned and we discovered that in some cases our 
information bureau had let its enthusiasm get the 
best of its better judgment. The beautiful motor inn 
“set in the very heart of nature’s paradise” proved 
to be more or less of an advertising circular myth so 
far as beautiful and paradise was concerned. 

Added to this there sprung up a more critical 
seeker of information. He was not merely content 
with the information of where to go, but he wanted 
accurate data on fishing; what kind of bait; when 
they were biting best; the proper method of packing 
a horse; how the trails were ten or fifteen miles 
back in the mountains and the nearest source of 
food supplies and countless other questions that 
made the girl in charge of the bureau gasp in blank 
astonishment. 

Then too, came the problem of maintaining an 
audience. At first the initial group of readers 
proved to be rather hardened and experienced 
“goers” but we wanted to appeal to Mr. Business 
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Man, who, we knew, sat at home Sunday envying 
the fellow and his family who could start out on a 
trip, but laboring under the illusion that it was a 
task that demanded experience and natural ability. 

The present more or less common statement that 
the public does not believe what it reads in the 
papers or at the most only half of it, fails to hold 
water concerning the outing department. We have 
found in this department that Mr. Reader takes us 
too literally and he is not slow to let us know 
what he thinks when he gets the idea we might be 
wrong. 

This is particularly true in the case of road in- 
formation. The outing editor might describe a road 
as “good” as compared to 
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something we couldn’t get out of if we tried. Drop 
the outing department tomorrow and still the ques- 
tions would flow in, and to refuse to answer would 
be circulation suicide. 

So we have tried to meet the problem. In the first 
place we insist upon visiting every resort and if 
we feel one is not up to standard or there is an 
effort to overcharge, we refuse to take any advertis 
ing and are careful about listing it. On the other 
hand we give out information on every good resort 
no matter whether they advertise or not. We try 
to stimulate interest in the outdoors by continually 
finding pleasant little spots where the novice can 
go for an afternoon. Once he gets the taste of a 


lazy June afternoon along 





“excellent,” but it would 
make Webster turn over in 
his dust to see the way some 
people define the word 
“good.” I don’t believe 
there is anything that cre- 
ates more discussion or 
brings a greater flood of let- 
ters than a misunderstood 
road report. 

Of course the fishing in- 
formation is very difficult to 
give. Let the editor come 
back and say he caught the 
limit of fish on a certain 
stream. The next Sunday 
some several hundred dis- 
ciples of Isaac Walton start 
out. I have actually thought 
sometimes that certain 
readers have interpreted the 
phrase “caught the limit” to 
mean that the fish swam by 
the shore and jumped in the 
creel and that the only thing 
to do was to keep pushing 
them back when they at- 
tempted to flop out again. 

There has also risen a de- 





The Open Road 


It may be the tang that is in the air, 
It may be the flowers one sees, 

Or, it may be the sun's untainted glare, 
Or the rustling of the trees, 

But whether it’s air or the glistening sun, 
Or flowers in their abode, 

I'm telling you now that I am the one 
Who loves the Open Road. 


I picture a stream that is clear and cold, 
A woods so cool and damp, 

A chattering squirrel so pert and so bold 
Perching near—a vagrant tramp, 

I picture the sward that Nature has laid, 
Where human never strode. 

It’s wonderful there in that hidden glade, 
Beside the Open Road. of 


Oh, give me the wheel of a high strung car, 
With gas and oil enough 

To carry me out where the woodlands are 
And wandering roads are rough, 

Where humans like me can just slip away 
To live by Nature’s code. 

Yes, give me a car and a holiday 
To spend on the Open Road. 


some chattering mountain 
stream, inoculation is al 
most immediate and he soon 
becomes a chronic “goer.” 
Our news source is varied. 
Road reports from all sec 
tions including articles pre- 
pared by the forest service 
on fire protection and other 
vital information are always 
used. But the bulk of mate 
rial must be prepared first 
hand. We have a policy of 
giving each advertiser a 
story and picture. The pic- 
ture is the principal thing 
as the reader gets more from 
that than anything else. 
There is such a wide range 
interest and so little 
written about it, that it 
devolves upon the editor to 
be a veritable book of in- 


formation. Right here a 
sound bit of warning is 
timely. If you are going to 


edit an outing section ask 
yourself first if you are a 
natural dyed-in-the-wool 








mand for new places to go. 
At first the “goer” was content to visit resorts, but 
this soon staled and with the blood of a Columbus 
or Drake in his veins, he wanted to go to some new 
place. He wanted to get off the beaten track. He 
wanted to leave his car and pack in for a day. 

I wonder if the Easterner can fathom our prob- 
lem. Just, for instance, there are some few thou- 
sand lakes in Western Washington, many of which 
are known by three or four names and are located 
in the very rugged heart of the Cascades. Daily 
there come calls for directions and information on 
such and such a lake somewhere east of Tacoma. 
Now somewhere east of Tacoma means sixty or 
seventy miles of mountain range most of which 
is still unsurveyed with only ranger trails tracing 
their way uncertainly through the forests. 

Those are a few of the problems we have en- 
countered and what is more we have gotten into 


outer. You won’t only have 
to like it, but you'll have to live it seven days of the 
week. Then after you have been at it several years 
be prepared to admit to an argumentative dude or 
chechako that you don’t know a blame thing about it. 

It would prove a pioneering field in many sections 
of the country but what editor shuns pioneering? 
There is always an attraction to being the first to 
do something—particularly something that is ap 
preciated by newspaper readers as much as are the 
outing pages. 

And, after all, there is pleasure in it—there is 
the feeling of accomplishing something worthwhile 
—of offering a service to your reading public that 
will create confidence and good will for your paper. 
And perhaps, after all, this is compensation enough 
for the trials and tribulations that ever confront 
the man who seeks to please an exacting and critica! 
public. 





























Norman J. Radder (Wisconsin ’17) associate pro- 
fessor of journalism at Indiana University, read 
copy on the Christian Science Monitor this summer. 
Radder, who is author of “Newspaper Make-up and 
Headlines,” formerly was on the editorial staff of 
The New York Times and the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 

* * . 

Elliott J. Nugent (Ohio 19) is responsible for 
another stage success in “The Poor Nut,” a comedy 
that is running “Kempy,” an earlier Nugent pro- 
duction, a close second for popularity. The hero, 
played by Nugent, is a track athlete at Ohio State 
but one who has quit the sport because of a most 
troublesome case of inferiority complex. But along 
comes the miss who banishes this so-called complex 
and starts “The Poor Nut” on the right track again. 


Herman Roe (Minnesota) has been elected pres- 
ident of the Minnesota State Fair. Roe had served 
six years as a member of the board of managers 
from the third congressional district in Minnesota. 
He is proprietor of the Northfield News and holds 


a number of high positions in his community. 
* * * 


H. H. Herbert (Illinois ’12) director of the school 
of journalism at the University of Oklahoma, was 
one of the judges in a newspaper contest which re- 
sulted in The Fairfax Chief, Fairfax, Oklahoma, 
being awarded a cup for having the best front-page 
make-up. 

* * 7 

Deane H. Dikason (Colorado) won high com- 
mendation from The Japan Advertiser, published in 
Tokyo, because of the manner in which he handled 
publicity on the world cruisc of the Empress of 
France. “Thanks to his zeal in making accessible 
information about the ship and passengers, the 
Empress of France has gained the name of ‘re 
porter’s paradise,” says The Japan Advertiser in 
a column story accompanied by a one column cut. 

* — a 

Carl B. Livingston (Virginia 713) had an article, 
Carlsbad Cavern, in The Wide World Magazine of 
July. Livingston is a member of the law firm Dow 
& Livingston at Carlsbad, New Mexico. 

* 7 7 

Walter 8S. Campbell (Oklahoma 715) of the Eng- 
lish faculty of the University of Oklahoma, is the 
author of several “Balads of Kit Carson” published 
in a recent issue of the American Mercury. 

* * 

Beverly Gnaedinger (Columbia ’20) has resigned 

from the rewrite desk of the Standard News Associ- 
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ation, New York, to become rewrite man and re- 
porter on The New York Commercial. 
* * * 

Nelson H. Partridge, Jr. (California) is now as- 
sociate editor of Sunset Magazine. He resigned 
from the position of managing editor of Western 
Advertising to take his new post. 

+ ° 7 

E. K. Gaylord (Oklahoma) editor-in-chief of the 
Oklahoman and Times, Oklahoma City, was recently 
elected a director of the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 

* * * 

W. M. Glenn (DePauw) editor and publisher of 
the Orlando Sentinel, Orlando, Florida, has been 
elected president of the Florida Press Association. 

* . * 

Herrick B. Young (Indiana) has taken a post in 
the American College at Teheran, Persia. Young 
sailed last July. 

* * * 

Professor Roscoe B. Ellard (Missouri ’17) who 
established and for five years headed the journalism 
department of Beloit College, has resigned his post 
to accept a position at Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, Lexington, Va., as head of the school of jour- 
nalism there. During the past summer he attended 
the University of Missouri where he obtained his 
Master of Arts degree by research work in Oriental 
Journalism. 

a * eo 

Willard M. Kiplinger (Ohio) is having consider- 
able success with his Kiplinger Washington Letter 
and is serving many large banks and business 
houses throughout the country with his private 
Washington correspondence. 

* = o 

Alfred Erikson (Oregon ’24) is sporting editor 

of the Walla Walla (Washington) Bulletin. 
* * * 


Franklin Parsons O’Brien (Cornell °19) is vice 
president of the Cooley Manufacturing Co. of Chi- 
cago. This company manufactures wire and wire 


articles. 
* * * 


Kirby E. Torrance (Washington ’17) is editor and 
publisher of the American Falls (Idaho) Press. 
. * * 


Oscar Anderson (O. A. C. ’24) is cashier and 
director of the First National Bank of Linnton, Ore. 
a * * 

Albert E. Graham (Washington ’24) is editor of 
the outing and resorts section of the Tacoma ( Wash- 
ington) Tribune. 
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Frank Dewellya Ballard (O. A. C. 16) is handling 
extension work in agriculture for Oregon Agricul- 
tural College. 

* * 7 
Ernest R. Boileau (Marquette ’21) is reporter on 


the Wausau Record-Herald, Wausau, Wisconsin. 
* 7 7 


Ralph J. Kelly (Nebraska ’24) is assistant man- 
ager of The Atkinson Graphic, Atkinson, Nebraska. 
* + * 

R. C. Budlong (Grinnell 718) is associate editor of 
The National Underwriter and editor of The Cas- 
ualty Insurance, both published by the National 
Underwriter Co. of Chicago. 

7 - * 

Kenneth C. Crawford (Beloit ’24) is with the 
United Press Association at Chicago. He handles 
rewrite. 

” 7 * 

Lyman Bryson (Michigan °10) is an extension 
lecturer for the University of California on inter- 
national politics. He is a regular contributor to 
Atlantic Monthly, New Republic, and writes fiction 
for general magazines. 

* 7 * 

John Rimer Fleming (Cornell ’22) is extension 

news editor at Ohio State University. 
. ~ 

Horace B. Ward (Knox is field scout 
executive for the Greater Springfield Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, at Springfield, Mo. 

— * * 

Lorenzo W. Linville (Denver ’17) is office man- 
ager for the Bradford Robinson Printing Co. at 
Denver, Colo. 


so) 
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” * * 


E. W. Davidson (Kansas ’12) is managing editor 
of Coal Age, published by the McGraw-Hill Co. of 
New York City. Davidson lives at Pelham, N. Y. 

* * * 

Ralph Stigman Hay (Beloit 716) is publisher of 

the Rockville Tribune, Rockville, Indiana. 
* * ~ 

Clayton V. Bernhard (Wash. State ’24) is news 
editor of the Coos Bay Times, published at Marsh- 
field, Oregon. 

Fred B. Judges (U. of W. ’22) is editor of the 
Evening Recorder and Morning Olympian, published 
at Olympia, Wash. 

. * * 

Carl 8S. Shoup (Stanford ’24) is reporter for the 
New York World, working on the Sunday Magazine 
Section. 

od * * 

Harry Butler (Maine ’20) is house officer, Staten 
Island Hospital, Staten Island, N. Y. He has an 
M. D. degree. 

* * * 

B. N. Mills (Grinnell 06) is managing editor of 
the Bankers Life Bulletin, published by the Bankers 
Life Company at Des Moines, Iowa. He is assistant 
secretary and advertising manager of the company. 
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John C. Cook (Purdue ’24) is field editor of 
Southern Engineer, published by W. R. C. Smith 
Publishing Co. at Atlanta, Ga. 

* a * 

R. G. Grassfield (lowa °15) is editor of the 
Florida Realty Journal, published by the Florida 
Association of Real Estate Boards. His home is in 
Orlando, Fla. 

* 7 * 

Wilbur C. Peterson (Columbia ’25) has secured 
the position of editor of the weekly News-Messenger 
at Marshall, Minnesota. 


* * * 


James C. Leonhart (Columbia ’25) is now a re- 

porter for the Baltimore Sun. 
* ~ * 

Theodore M. Bernstein (Columbia °25) has ob- 
tained a position on the copy desk of The New York 
Times. 

* * * 

Arthur R. MacKen (Columbia ’25) is reporting 
for the New Bedford Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 
* * . 

Dwight L. Pitkin (DePauw °25) editor of The 
DePauw, 1924-25, has accepted an offer with the 

South Bend (Indiana) Tribune. 
* * ” 

Volney B. Fowler (DePauw Associate) has been 
made managing editor of The Indianapolis Times. 
* * ~ 

Eugene Thackrey (DePauw °23) is head of the 
copy desk on The Washington (D. C.) Post. 

* * & 

Earl O. Ewan (DePauw 

lulu Advertiser, Hawaii. 


om * * 


22) is with The Hono- 


Julian D. Hogate (DePauw Associate) editor of 
The Danville (Indiana) Republican and father of 
Kenneth C. Hogate, managing editor of The Wall 
Street Journal, has made an award of ten dollars 
to the student in the journalism department at 
DePauw who writes the best essay on The Party 
Press: Its Adantages and Faults. 

om * * 

Clark G. Ashworth of the Toronto Chapter is one 
of England’s latest acquisitions from this side of 
the water. He is at present on the staff of the 
London Express as the result of a favorable im 
pression made upon Lord Beaverbrook in an inter- 
view. 

7 ~ * 

G. F. Bannerman, President of the Toronto Chap- 
ter, is writing crop reports throughout the Canadian 
west for the Canadian Press Association. 

* * * 

R. S. Atkey of the Toronto Chaper has become a 
leading light in journalism of Western Canada. He 
is on the desk of the Calgary Albertan. 

* * * 

An important addition to the graduate member- 
ship of the Toronto Chapter is J. F. B. Livesay, of 
the Canadian Press Bureau, Toronto. 
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What Can Sigma Delta Chi Do? 


By LAWRENCE W. MURPHY 


Second Vice President, Sigma Delta Chi 


jI1. splendid service of chapters of Sigma 
Delta Chi in the upbuilding of profes- 
sional courses and a professional spirit 
in journalism is one of the significant 
phases of the many sided activity of the 





fraternity. 

Teachers in schools and departments of journal- 
ism are indebted to the active chapters for much 
that has reflected credit upon instruction in jour- 
nalism, and it may safely be predicted that the con- 
tinued co-operation of chapters and faculty members 
will hasten the adoption of higher standards for 
regular newspaper and magazine work throughout 
the country. 

Ilere and there an isolated chapter or a new 
teacher may ask, “low can Sigma Delta Chi be 
useful?” The answer is in the record of the more 
active chapters and it indicates that the fraternity 
can be most helpful by doing in all parts of the 
country some of the things that have been done in 
several places. 

What some of the useful activities may be and 
to what extent they may be useful may be judged 
from the following illustrations: 

In one of the state universities in which Sigma 
Delta Chi maintains a chapter the administrative 
committee was not in sympathy with the idea of 
expansion of the classes in journalism into a sep- 
arate department or school. The chapter, in exec- 
utive session, discussed the matter and decided to 
launch a publicity campaign to place journalism in 
a favorable light before the university authorities. 

The campaign was outlined and members agreed 
to take charge of certain parts of the work. The 
plan included the placing of information before the 
student body as a whole, developing a certain atti- 
tude among the students enrolled in journalism 
classes, bringing the needs of the school before the 
state press association, interviewing state politicians 
and office holders, including the governor, calling 
on members of the faculty who were friendly to the 
department idea, and devising and carrying out pro- 
jects for influencing those faculty members who 
were not in sympathy with the work in journalism. 

In seeking to bring about the creation of a sep- 
arate department and a more highly specialized 
course the members employed many channels and 
many devices for calling attention to the journal- 
ism division of work. A university press club was 
kept alive as a unit through which to report 
speeches bearing upon journalism, a number of 
activities were started to keep journalism students 
and department interests before the public. Every 
possible use was made of publicity. From the press 
club float in the homecoming parade to the all- 
university journalism convocation and a radio pro- 


gram, the campaign was pursued with diligence 
and effectiveness. 

Officers of the state press association were brought 
to the campus or, when they could not come, the 
students went to the state press association; ex- 
change items relating to progress in schools of jour- 
nalism at other institutions were printed in the 
student paper; the progress of journalism was re- 
ported and sent to the newspapers in all parts of 
the state; journalism students vied with other stu- 
dents in winning general university and campus 
honors; they founded an inter-high school press 
association and an inter-college press association ; 
they interviewed members of the faculty; they drew 
up and secured hundreds of signatures on petitions 
which they presented to the faculty—asking for 
more classes in journalism, for a school of journal- 
ism, for a department of journalism, a printing 
plant, a blanket fee for the student paper, student 
control for student publications, a literary mag- 
azine, a humor magazine, a daily in place of a 
weekly. 

The result was sure and swift. Even before the 
university had definitely established an independent 
department of journalism the state legislature had 
passed, and the governor had signed, an appropri- 
ation for a school of journalism at the university. 
The separate department and the raising of the 
requirements for graduation in journalism followed. 
At the same time, and without duplication of effort 
other benefits were achieved. The school as a whole 
received worth while publicity, the students grew 
in leadership qualities and executive ability, and 
the chapter of the fraternity came into a position 
of power on the campus. 

In another school a chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
devoted itself to a program of creating a friendly 
spirit toward the work in journalism and to the 
development of a departmental spirit among jour- 
nalism students. It entertained the high school 
editors during their convention on the campus and 
thus made friends of future students; it aided in 
the convention work of the state press association 
and made a favorable impression upon the news- 
papermen ; it gave a special dance to which campus 
leaders were invited and created a place for itself 
as qualified to select the leaders on the campus; it 
gave a Gridiron banquet as a means of bringing 
faculty members in various departments in touch 
with the fraternity and the work in journalism; it 
published a burlesque edition of the student paper 
at homecoming and regular numbers of the humor 
magazine as a means of reaching the general public. 
To promote a unified body of journalism students 
it published a department news letter for students 

(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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Are You Satisfied 
With Your Job? 
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When the day’s work is done and you close up the old desk all ready 
to go home, do you have a satisfied feeling—a feeling that everything is 
all right? Or do you have a feeling that there should be something 
better for you in your line of work? Sigma Delta Chi has started a 
Personnel Bureau with the sole purpose of serving members of the fra- 
ternity—helping them to locate jobs that will make them feel all square 
with the world. 
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ALUMNUS? STUDENT ? EMPLOYER ? 

Of course you have a job al- You haven’t got a job You must recognize as does 
ready—pretty good one too, yet—don’t need one ’rtill the entire journalistic world, that 
probably—but maybe you'd like school’s out. But, say, while Sigma Delta Chi represents the 
a change of climate. Wouldn't you're going to school, why cream of young newspapermen. 
it be pretty nice to have an agent not have the Personnel Schooled in the demands of their 
looking around for you—confi- Bureau be looking out for profession, cognizant of and in 
dentlially, of course—lining up that job? Surely would be sympathy with the highest ide- 
something that will fill your fine if you could step right als of their profession and recog- 


into something good when 
you graduate, wouldn't it? 
And it’s such a simple 
matter to list your name 
with the Bureau, too—and 
after you've done that, 
Bob Tarr will do the rest. 


needs exactly? That’s what the 
director of the Personnel Bureau 
does for those who register— 
keeps an alert eye on jobs 
throughout the entire country 
and notifies you when something 
you have been wanting turns up. 


nizedly ambitious and energetic, 
else they would not have been 
taken into membership, members 
of Sigma Delta Chi offer you an 
unexcelled source of labor sup- 
ply. Replenish your staff, when 
necessary, through the Personnel 
Bureau. You'll find it pays. 
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Even though you are not in immediate need of another, or better 
position, it would seem wise to have your name, qualifications and refer- 
ences on file with the Personnel Bureau. It costs so little—merely one 
dollar to cover expenses—and it is possible, yes, probable, that the 
Bureau will be able to open up for you new opportunities which other- 
wise would never come to your attention. Remember — everything done 
by the Bureau in strictest confidence. Obtain complete information 
now from 
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Personnel Bureau 


Robert B. Tarr, Director 


2929 Northwestern Ave. Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from page twenty) 
and alumni, awarded a medal to the freshman with 
an outstanding record in scholarship, and assisted 
in the work of other journalism interests on the 
campus. 

In less than a year the effects of this activity 
produced definite results. 

The chapter in a third school bent its energies 
toward the improvement of high school publications 
and toward the spread among high school students 
of a knowledge of the professional school and the 
need for study of journalism in a college course. 
Within a year the chapter had reached more than 
400 high school students and had given them a 
definite idea of the university school of journalism. 
In co-operation with faculty members this chapter 
is now reaching 1,000 high school students each 
year with information about journalism. 

In a fourth school the chapter devoted a large 
part of its time to winning a high place for itself 
among the various organizations represented there. 
Its success reflected credit upon the other journal- 
ism organizations and upon the department of 
journalism. In a fifth school the chapter spent a 
large part of its time in establishing understanding 
and co-operation between the journalism students 
and the newspapermen of the state. 

The cases I have mentioned are typical of the 
work of a large number of chapters and they have 
pursued their programs with varying degrees of 
success in various years. Through all the activity 
there runs a definite idea of loyalty to the depart- 
ment or school of journalism as the natural source 
of chapter life and strength. As time goes on the 
chapters will gradually exclude all but students 
who are majoring in the department of journalism 
or enrolled for a degree in the school of journalism. 
At present there is an occasional student here and 
there who is majoring in English or social science 
who merits election to the fraternity but it is 
doubtful if the chapters will recognize such a pro- 
gram of study as preparation for the profession a 
few years from now. 

The mortality to the professional work among 
the students in English and social science who say 
they are preparing for journalism is too high to 
warrant much consideration for candidates from 
these divisions of study. A student who majors 
in English may try journalism for a summer or a 
year and then become a teacher or an advertising 
man; a student who majors in social science may 
later study law or business—or devote himself to 
social science. The student who prepares for jour- 
nalism by studying journalism in a professional 
way is much more likely to stay in journalism prac- 
tice after graduation than the student who tries 
to prepare for two or three kinds of work at the 
same time. 

The most important thing the chapters can do, in 
my opinion, is to continue, and enlarge upon, their 
activity in the interests of the professional instruc- 
tion in journalism. By so doing they will speed the 
day when writer, editor, and publisher of general 
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news, and comment on the news, will be engaged in 
journalism as a profession. 

Chapters may look to their faculty advisers for 
leadership in such a program because both teacher 
and student will be advancing the same ideal and 
because the experience of the teacher in the profes- 
sion and in the chapter will assure the organization 
of more mature judgment than that of the active 
members. 

Working together, faculty and fraternity can 
solve their problems in a much shorter time than if 
they worked separately, or if only one of them were 
seeking the solution. Chapters may overdo in their 
plans, it is true, but they are not likely to undertake 
too much if they invite the advice of older heads and 
then give thoughtful consideration to that advice. 

The matters mentioned in this article deal largely 
with activities calling for executive and reportorial 
ability. Attention to such activities should not 
cause chapters to lose sight of the fact that pro- 
grams of a literary and ethical character are of 
great importance. Where the schools are well or- 
ganized, the chapters firmly established, and the 
battles for recognition long since passed, executive 
activities should engage but a small part of the at- 
tention of the fraternity and the majority of the 
programs should center about listening to an ad- 
dress, discussion of ethical problems, books on jour- 
nalism, research papers, and similar projects. 
Some attention to programs of an ethical character 
should be incorporated in the calendar of every 
chapter of the fraternity. Executive activities 
should be considered as a means to an end and when 
that end has been achieved a real professional pro- 
gram should be arranged for every meeting. 





Church Department Calls For Service 


(Continued from page eight) 





of a vast world with many vast events, so a church 
department should give the serious reader a picture 
of his own fair city in the brightness of a Sabbath 
morning, with rest in all the air, with varied domes 
and steeples rising over the houses, with near at 
hand a sound of organs and far away a sound of 
bells, and everything strengthening and stimulating 
the best in us, whether we go into the church or 
halt irresolute in the midst of so many allurements 
to devotion. 








Public Confidence Always Detroit News’ Goal 


(Continued for page four) 





achieving the ideal of its founder. At times, it may 
be misguided, may misjudge its source of news, may 
decline to grant the editor’s right to honorable dif- 
ference of opinion; but in the long run it indicates 
by its support the extent of its faith and satis- 
faction. The Detroit News has been, for the fifty- 
two years of its existence, the journalistic leader in 
its city and state as evidenced both by circulation 
and advertising patronage. 
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The Journalist Fiction Writer 


(Continued from page eleven) 











fluid extract. Though he must be keen in plucking 
out the essentials from a mass, he must straightway 
set to work and build up a new mass. Yes, the 
analytical methods of the reporter will serve him 
but illy in fiction, unless he sees the architectural 
nature of short-story and novel writing and sets 
about acquiring its technique. 

Third, the newspaper writer usually must be con- 
tent with narrative in his work, and such elements 
of plot as he uncovers and works up must be for the 
most part suggested, and suggested only. Not so 
the fiction writer. While now and then he may sell 
a fictional sketch (by which I mean a picture of, 
for example, a character under stress of an emotion, 
or in a striking state of affairs), or a tale (which 
I may describe as a chain of events in which there 
is no definite organization, but only interesting 
sequence), the chief magazine demand is for a 
dramatic grouping of the events of the story so as 
to build them into a plot. 

To sum up, the newspaper worker must in several 
different ways reverse his common practices before 
he can successfully do fiction. 

But all the time there are also his great ad- 
vantages to be reckoned with. The life he savors 
at every step of his career is rich and stimulating. 
If he has what may be authentically dignified by 
the name of “a mind,” he will think, and think 
with fearless insight. His sense of humor will cul- 
tivate in him tolerance for human frailties, and 
he will be slow to idolize those whom the public has 
set upon pedestals. (Let me, however, pause here 
long enough to say that there is in disillusionment 
in general a peril for all except superlative geniuses 
in the field of fiction). He will by his training in 
precise and attractive writing—if his paper has 
maintained high standards—be constantly widening 
his vocabulary and mastering that limpidity of style 
which is at least the basis of all good writing. 

I honestly believe that if the newspaper writer 
will have both the clear vision and the courage to 
evaluate his advantages and his handicaps fairly, 
and if he will set to work to cultivate the one and 
overcome the other, he will have far better than an 
even chance of making a success with fiction. But 
—and why in the world it should be necessary to 
say this I can’t guess, but it is necessary, all the 
same—it is silly to suppose that because a man can 
write clear, precise and entertaining English he can 
with small effort write salable fiction. 

Fiction writing has no rules. Absolutely none. 
There are no sure-fire formulas for its production, 
if real merit is considered. But fiction has a tech- 
nique as definite—and as infinitely varied and 
free from conventions—as has the art of the drama. 
If the journalist wishes to essay fiction—and why 
not?—let him give it serious thought and study. 
Then it is all a matter of some talent, much good 
sense, really good taste, clear vision, and work. 
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Wear Your 
Balfour Badge 


Sigma Delta Chi is one_ professional 
fraternity that really stands for something. 

It has and is accomplishing much in the 
movement for ethical journalism. 

The badge of Sigma Delta Chi identifies 
the wearer as an exponent of cleaner and 
better journalism. It is the highest reward 
within reach of a student of journalism. 
Wear it—always. 
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How to Order a Badge 


The fraternity has two types of insignia— 
the plain badge to be worn by undergrad- 
uates and alumni, and the alumni key to be 
worn by alumni and associate members only. 

The badge is $2.50. The key is $4.50. 

The easiest way for a member to order a 
badge or key is to write Donald H. Clark, 
National Secretary, 408 Olive St., St. Louis, 
Mo., enclosing remittance to cover or asking 
that shipment be sent C. O. D. All orders 
must come to us through the National Sec- 
retary’s office. 

Cwers 

We are sole official jewelers for practically 
all of the leading social and professional 
fraternities and sororities. Write for badge 
price-list, mentioning your organization, and 
same will be sent with the current Balfour 


Blue Book, the standard reference for frater- 
nity jewelery. 


Cho 


L. G. Balfour Co. 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Sole Official Jeweler 
to Sigma Delta Chi 


BADGES—JEWELRY 
STATIONERY 
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Honorary President: Eric W. Allen, University 
of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 


National President: George F. Pierrot, 2704 
Rochester St., Detroit, Mich. 


First National Vice-President: Russell R. Lord, 
381 4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Second National Vice-President: Lawrence W. 
Murphy, University Hall, Urbana, Ill. 


National Secretary: Donald H. Clark, 408 Olive 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 


National Treasurer: Roy L. French, Box Z, 
Univ. Sta., Grand Forks, N. D 


National Historian: Mitchell V. Charnley, The 
American Boy, Sprague Pub. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Alumni Secretary: Mortimer Goodwin, 542 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


Executive Councillors: David M. Bramble, 1408 
Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich.; Prof. Fred 
W. Kennedy, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash.; James A. Stuart, Indianapolis Star, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Robert B. Tarr, 2929 North- 
western, Detroit, Mich. 


Past National Presidents: William M. Glenn, 
The Morning Sentinel, Orlando, Fla.; Laurence 
Sloan, Standard Statistics Bureau, 47 West St., 
New York; Chester Wells (Deceased); S. H. 
Lewis, The Lyndon Tribune, Lyndon, Wash.; 
Roger Steffan, 78 27th St., Elmhurst, L. I., New 
York; Robert C. Lowry, 513 Slaughter Bldg., Dal- 

Tex.; F. M. Church, The News, Cadillac, 
Mich.; Lee A. White, Detroit News, Detroit, 
Mich.; Kenneth C. Hogate, Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad St., New York City; Ward A. Neff, 836 
Exchange Ave., Chicago, Ill.; T. Hawley Tapping, 
1511 Brooklyn Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


Publication Board: T. Hawley Tapping, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Ward A. Neff, Chicago; George F. 
Pierrot, Detroit, Mich. 
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RETARIES 





(Kindly inform the Editor of any corrections) 

DePauw—Dwight Pitkin, Sigma Nu House, Green- 
castle, Ind. 

Kansas—L. G. Cutler, 1323 Kentucky St., Law- 
rence, Kan. 

Michigan—Paul L. Einstein, 2006 Washtenaw Ave., 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 

Washington—Carl Cleveland, Editorial Sec’y Of- 
fice, U. of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Purdue—C. B. Libbert, Alpha Gamma Rho House, 
West Lafayette, Ind. 

Ohio State—Albert E. Segal, 174 E. ‘Woodruff 
Ave., Columbus, 

Wisconsin—Elmer L. Barringer, 415 N. Henry 
St., Madison, Wis. 

Iowa—Graham M. Dean, 200 Quadrangle, Iowa 
City, Ia. 

Illinois—C. G. Schwarz, 409 E. Daniel St., Cham- 
paign, Ill. 

Missouri—Frederic McPherson, 902 University 
Ave., Columbia, Mo. 

Texas—Charles T. Banister, 214 Archway, Austin, 
Texas. 

Oregon—Theodore C. Janes, 738 E. 13th St., 
Eugene, Ore. 

Oklahoma—Robert Ingram, 712 Asp Ave., Nor- 
man, Okla. 

Indiana—Maurice Gronendyke, Sigma Chi House, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Nebraska—Mark W. Werner, 348 N. 14th St., 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Iowa State—Roland C. Ferguson, 201 Gray Ave., 
Ames, Ia. 

Stanford—Donald C. McKay, Toyon Hall, Palo 
Alto, Calif. 

Montana—Bernard Quesnel, Missoula, Mont. 

Louisiana—Nat Sheets, 616 Boyd Ave., Baton 
Rouge, 

Kansas State—J. E. Conklin, Jr., 1614 Fairchild, 
Manhattan, Kas. 

Beloit—Glen Armstrong, 1470 Hillcrest, Beloit, 
Wis. 

Minnesota—Chester D. Salter, 1623 University 
Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Knox—Clayton S. Gustafson, 968 Bateman St., 
Galesburg, Il. 

Western Reserve—Donald Oviatt, 126 E. 213th 
St., Euclid, O. 

Grinnell—William Curtis Lamb, Clark Hall, Grin- 
nell, la. 


Pittsburgh—John Y. Dale, 244 Bellefield Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Columbia—Lawrence R. Goldberg, oe Hall, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y 


Cae sate C. Polly, 559 Marine St., Boulder, 


Cornell—Charles B. Howland, care Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Oregon State—Bernal Dobell, Sigma Phi Epsilon 
douse, Corvallis, Ore. 

Marquette—Earle Schlax, 1115 Grand Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

North Dakota—Ralph B. Curry, Beta Chi House, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

Northwestern—Robert L. Howard, Beta Theta Pi 
House, Evanston, III. 

Toronto—R. C. H. Mitchell, North Residence, U. 
of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Washington State—William Johnson, 1716 Star 
oute, Pullman, Wash. 

Drake—Kenneth A. Colgan, 1367 E. Ninth St., 
Des Moines, Ia. 


California—Brenton L. Metzler, 2227 College Way, 
Berkeley, Cal. 
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Chicago—Lee Comegys, 1415 Sherwin Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill, 

Des Moines—Ralph W. Moorhead, 555 7th St., 
Des Moines, Ia. 

Detroit—Bernard E. Meyers, Detroit News, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Kansas City—Pau! E. Flagg, Kansas City Jour- 
nal, Kansas City, Mo. 

Minneapolis—E. J. D. Larson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Oklahoma City—Tulley A. Nettleton, 907 W. 20th 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Pittsburgi—Henry I. Bérlovich, 450 Century Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Milwaukee—John D. Ferguson, Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Washington—Raymond Clapper, 1322 N. Y. Ave., 
Washington, D C. 

St. Louis--Carl Felker, 5574 Pershing Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 





